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under the licensing system, so that public-houses and coffee-
houses could be arbitrarily closed if they were suspected of
harbouring Radical groups. More drastic penalties were laid
down for uttering treasonable or seditious words in speech or
writing; and judges and magistrates were given to understand
that the Government would be fully behind them if they used
their powers to the furthest limit. Nor was this all. The Home
Office itself sent spies and provocative agents, headed by the
notorious Oliver, out into the country to mix with the local
Radicals and, under pretence of being themselves insurrec-
tionaries5 to report upon all seditious proceedings; and the
magistrates in the industrial areas were further encouraged to
employ similar agents of their own.
Meanwhile, the trial of the Spenceans came on. But to a
London jury the evidence, resting, as it did, entirely on the
word of a Government spy, by name Castles, who had played
the vile part of an agent provocateur', seemed far too flimsy; and
after James Watson had been acquitted, the rest of the pro-
secutions had to be dropped. The Government, however,
intensified its measures against the impending u insurrection5';
and at length the "overt act" for which it had been waiting
was procured for it by the work of its leading spy. The pro-
ceedings in the North of England, culminating in the "Derby-
shire Insurrection" of June 1817, assured Sidmouth that he
had been right, after all, about the state of the country.
Before this, the tragic history of the year 1817 had opened
with the attempted March of the Blanketeers. This was a
movement, chiefly among the starving Manchester handloom
weavers, but supported by the spinners as well, for an organized
march of the unemployed to London, for the purpose of
presenting to the Prince Regent petitions for Reform and the
relief of distress. The marchers were to carry blankets and such
provisions as they could provide, and were to sleep by the way
in churches, enlisting support for their movement in the towns
through which they passed. This movement was quite open,
and nothing was done to stop it until the actual day on which
the marchers were to be given their send-off at a great meeting
in St. Peter's Fields, Manchester. Upon this meeting the
soldiers descended, dispersing the demonstrators and arresting